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son. Riverside Edition. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.75 ; half calf, $3.50. 
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SHAKESPEARE. 
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SHAKESPEARE ONCE MORE. 
An Essay by JAmMEes Russet LoweLL. In “ Among my Books.” Second Series. 12mo, $2. 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF SHAKESPEARE. 


By NATHANIEL Hotmes. Fourth Edition. With an Appendix of additional matters, including 
a notice of the recently discovered Northumberland mss. 12mo, $2.50. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF SHAKESPEARE'S WOMEN. 
Moral, Poetical, and Historical. Mrs. Jameson. “ Little Classic” style. 18mo, $1.50. 


TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. 
By Cuaries and Mary Lams. “ Little Classic” style. 18mo, $1. 


STORIES FROM OLD ENGLISH POETRY. 


By Assy a RICHARDSON (including a Sketch of Shakespeare and seven stories from his 
plays). 


NATURE IN CHAUCER, SHAKESPEARE, AND MILTON. 
Included in “ Poetic Interpretation of Nature.” By J. C. SHAIRP. 16mo, $1.25, 


SHAKESPEARE’'S CRITICS. 
A Review. By E. P. Wuiprie. In “ Essays and Reviews.’’ 2 vols. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $3. 
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its extension in the Autlding news, declares that 
London could not get along without the Museum 
and its literary treasures, and that day by day 
the reading-room is growing less able to accom- 
modate all those who make use of it. Another 
room as large as the present, he thinks, would 
not more than suffice. And he proposes that 
the idea suggested many years ago by Mr. Hos- 
kings, professor of architecture at King’s College, 
should be carried out — to take as a model the 
famous Pantheon at Rome. He would have the 
new reading-room a literal copy of this, with 
the same method of lighting. ‘‘To be fairly 
copied and utilized as a great reading-room, its 
walls should be in part visible, and not totally 
hidden by bookcases, and the domed roof of it 
of stone, after the original, and should maintain 
this character, with a single eyehole skylight.’’ 
When will architects grasp the idea that a library 
should be built to contain books, even if the 
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hookcases do cover the walls, and that a reading 
room ought to be a place to read in, for which 
purpose light is essential, a good deal more light, 
we should suppose, than will come through ‘‘a 
single eyehole skylight,’’ in the smoky atmo- 
sphere of London? The learned professor af- 
firms that it was the finest and most impressive 
interior he had ever seen. Very well, if it also 
Suits its purpose. But there is not a word inthe 
article to show that the writer had for a moment 
thought whether the form he proposes would 
suit its purpose at all. Even from an architect- 
ural point of view one might ask whether it is 
absolutely necessary to copy a bath in order to 
make a library, or for that matter, to copy any- 
thing. In Coppée’s play, ‘‘ Le trésor,” the old 
tutor, searching for a denouement for the tragedy 
which heis writing, asks : 
** Qui donc imiterai-je pour éire original ?”* 

Such appears to an outsider to be the constant 
question of the architect. But this is not our 
business ; we will not ask them whom they imi- 
tate if they give us commodious buildings in 
which we can breathe and read. Whoever does 
that will be sufficiently original. 

Yet there are architects who know that a libra- 
ry ought to be a library as much as a house a 
house, and achurch achurch. Read the follow- 
ing, taken from the description of the building 
lately dedicated for the library of the University 
of Michigan : 

‘*In the absence of decorative enrichment its 
claim to artistic merit rests upon its symmetri- 
cal and striking outlines, evident honesty, and 
entire adaptability to its purpose. ... Every 
architectural feature has been suggested by a prac- 
tical convenience oreconomy."’ How well they 
have succeeded in their object we do not know, 
for we have not seen the structure, and indeed 
nothing but use can fully tell ; but here is the true 
aim. 


C. B. A., discussing the British Museum and | ee ee” per 
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A FEW WORDS WITH THE COLLABO- 
RATORS ON THE CO-OPERA- 
TIVE INDEX.” 

I Mus? beg you to suffer a word of exhortation 
from me on two or three points, as we are be- 
ginning the new year. 

1. Don't use thin paper. The directions given 
a year ago said “ medium thick ;” ledger paper 
is about the thing. The best thing to do is to 
get a supply from the Library Bureau. 

2. Write plainly ; use capitals as in Poole’s 
index; follow carefully precedents now well 
established as to arrangement and punctuation 
of titles, etc. I fear some of you take comfort 
in the thought of the editor between you and the 
compositor. Please don't; write as if your 
manuscript were going straight from you to the 
printer, who is utterly impervious to “ general 
principles.”’ 

3. Be prompt. Don’t wait a day after your 
periodicals come before indexing them, if you 
can avoid it. Some of you, in fact most, show 
commendable promptness ; but my work is very 
much increased and my worry trebled by the tar- 
diness of a few. 

4. Please use the abbreviations for months 
given ia the directions last year, and no others. 
I have had a great deal of trouble on this point. 

Now I hope we shall go forward smoothly 
another year. I daresay you are all aware that 
my editorship is no sinecure. I heartily wish 
some one else would try it a year, but if you will 
all do your best to lighten my labors, I will 
promise to grumble no more this year. 

W. I. FLercuer. 


American Library Association. 


THE INDEX TO GENERAL LITERATURE. 


THeEcommittee intrusted with making prelim- 
inary arrangements for the Indexes to General 
Literature have not been wholly idle, though 
they are not able at present to report any con- 
siderable progress. There has been some cor- 
respondence on the subject, and we may state 
that Mr. Poole declines to take the editorship of 
the work, but will co-operate with others in it. 
While we have no positive assurance to this ef- 
fect, strong hopes are entertained that Mr. 
Fletcher will soon see his way clear to under- 
taking the position of chief editor. 

For the Committee, 
Feb. 18, 1884. EpMANps, Chairman, 
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MR. B. R. WHEATLEY. 


LIBRARIANS have lost a valued colleague and 
the medical profession an experienced literary 
guide by the death of Mr Robert 
Wheatley, who for nearly thirty years was keeper 
of the library of the Royal Medical and Chirur- 
gical Society. His bibliographical abilities were 
shown ata very early age in the formation of 
the last part of the sale catalogue of the cele- 
brated Heber Library (1836). The books were 
sold by Mr. Wheatley's father at his well-known 
auction-rooms in Piccadilly, subsequently occu- 
pied by Messrs. Puttick & Simpson. The death 
of Mr. Wheatley, sen., threw upon his eldest son, 
then only eighteen, the care and management of 
a young family of brothers and sisters, and the 
duties 


Benjamin 


noble performance of these inherited 
secured for him the respect and admiration of 
all who knew him. His life was one of contin- 
uous modest labor, chiefly in the direction of 
making catalogues and indexes. In 1841 he 
was first engaged by the Medical and Chirurgi- 
cal Society to catalogue their library. In 1851 
he made a most valuable index of subjects to 
the catalogue of the library of the Atheneum 
Club. This index has served to 
many succeeding librarians. He worked at the 
catalogue of the Royal College of Surgeons, and 


as a model 


also made a catalogue of the books in the Col- 


lege of Physicians. To him are due the valnua- 


ble index of the /ewrnal of the Statistical 
Society, and many other indexes of series of 
Transactions. His also was the index to 


** Tooke’s history of prices,’’ which was highly 
appreciated by the authors, Tooke and New- 
march. His appetite for work seemed insatia- 
ble, for in addition to these quasi-public labors 
he made many manuscript catalogues of private 
libraries and collections. In 1845 he made the 
catalogue of the library of John Byroin at 
Kérsall Cell, Manchester, which was privately 
printed as a presentation volume from Miss 
Atherton to the Chetham Society. His name 
does not appear in the catalogue as he worked 
for Mr. Rodd, the eminent bookseller. During 
this period he was brought into frequent com- 
munication with Mr. Crossley, Canon Parkinson, 
and other of the Manchester /ferat#. It was in 
1855 that he was appointed resident librarian to 
the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society, and 
during his long tenure of that office he brought 
out two editions of the catalogue of the library, 
with a careful and elaborate index toeach. The 


last edition is in three volumes, of recent date 
(1879); and of the third volume, containing the 
index, it may be justly said that it is for practi- 
cal purposes a complete bibliography of the litera- 
ture of disease. — Ath., Jan. I9. 
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HOW TO USE A PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
The substance of two addresses delivered in Pittsfield, Mass. 
By James M. Hupsarp. 


of Abraham Lincoln 
interesting than two 


AMONG all the pictures 
none perhaps are more 
which represent scenes at the beginning and at 
the end of his life. In the first, a lad of thirteen 
or fourteen, he is reading by the light of a fire 
in his father’s log hut. In the second, he is 
reading the Bible to his sons in a room in the 
White House. This Bible, which lies before the 
President in the latter picture, with a catechism 
and a spelling-book, were the only books in that 
frontier cabin when he learned to read. Though 
his father could neither read nor write, yet he 
took the greatest interest in getting books for 
his son, so that when he was eighteen his library 
the Bible, 
Asop’s Fables, Weem’s and Ramsay's Lives of 
Washington, a Life of Clay, the Autobiography 
It is note- 


consisted of Pilgrim's Progress, 


of Franklin, and a copy of Plutarch. 
worthy that the one which influenced him the 
most strongly, after the Bible, was the Life of 
Washington. At the very crisis of his career, 
when on his way to the national capital to take 
the leading part in crushing out the rebellion, he 
reverted to those early days, and recalled the 
burning thoughts which filled his mind while 
reading of the sufferings and sacrifices endured 
for the sake of freedom by the great patriot 
leader and his followers.* 

Lincoln’s experience was, of course, no soli- 
tary one, but it doubtless had a great effect when 
it became It filled 


men’s imaginations with pictures of obscure lads 


generally known. many 
with latent powers for noble deeds in danger of 
being stunted or wholly destroyed for want of 
proper nourishment, and they gave freely and 
generously that these ‘‘ village Hampdens,”’ 
these hearts ‘‘ pregnant with sacred fire,”’ might 
not live useless and ignoble lives for want of 
books alone. Hence to-day a large section of 
our country is dotted over with libraries, in which 
the 
world, as 
especially of the youth of the nation, 

But, as the 
abundance, has come its danger 


coln’s naturally great intellectual powers were 


collective wisdom and experience of the 
it were, are gathered for the use 
blessing of 
Lin- 


is inevitable with 


also. 


strengthened by their being at first exercised 
upon a few subjects. The possession of a book 


* See his speech at Trenton, N. J., February, 21, 1861. 


being an era in his early life from its rarity, he 
read and re-read each one which he got, so as 
almost to learn it by heart before he read another. 
So the vivid impressions received from the lives 
of Washington and the other great heroes of 
history ran no risk of being dissipated before 
they could have their full effect upon his mind 
and heart. This, however, is our danger in this 
day of public libraries and cheap literature, that 
the mental strength of our youth will be weak- 
ened through the too much reading of a multi- 
As the waters of a brook 


tude of books. when 


confined toa narrow channel may have power 
enough to set in motion a thousand spindles, 
but if suffered to spread over the ground are 
not able to turn a child's toy wheel, so with the 


When 


objects they may be capable of the greatest and 


powers of the mind, directed to a few 
most beneficent results, but when allowed to ex- 
haust th mselves upon a multitude they are in 
With 


and 


danger of becoming sterile and unfruitful. 
then, and with many a frontier 


backwoods boy now, the question was and is 


Lincoln 
How shall I get a book? Witha greater num- 
ber to-day, however, the more important ques- 
tion is, Which book shall I choose ? 

Before attempting to aid any one to answer 
this question for himself, let me briefly advert 
to the fact that there are two kinds of reading 
for each of 
therefore, of the library 
ment and the reading for profit 
the former, I can say but a word, as it is a subject 
And that word is, let this reading be 


us, and two corresponding uses, 
the reading for amuse- 


In regard to 


by itself. 
the best possible, and do not let it occupy too 
much of your spare time. 
for amusement have on most a greater power to 


sjooks read simply 


elevate or degrade than any others, and more 
care should be taken in selecting them than in 
the choice of those to be read for instruction, 
Read then, and put into the hands of the young 
the best fiction, and shun those writers, whatever 
their power or their popularity, who reproduce 
in their books the slang and vulgar speech of the 
streets and paint realistic scenes of vice and 
crime. 

The answer to the question, How or what shall 
I read? must necessarily be as varied as the 
the 


tastes, the talents, and circumstances of 
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The general aim, however, should 
be the same inall. We should read in order to do 
well whatever we have to do in life. Now this 
implies something more than the reading simply 
to increase one’s knowledge — certainly a worthy 
aim, but not the highest. The field of knowledge 
is so broad and the time for reading so short 
that we must necessarily choose those subjects, 
the knowledge of which will make us better 
fitted for our work in life. And the mere seek- 
ing for knowledge, which is the sole end of much 
reading, does not imply, but may even prevent 
the attaining that higher end, the cultivation of 
our nobler powers, as the imagination and the 
sympathies, and the gaining the power of ap- 
preciating what is highest and bestin literature 
and life. For instance, one may be conscious of 
a total lack of a love for any great writer. To 
him Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, Milton, and 
their peers are but names. Now it may be that 
the best use to which such an one can puta li- 
brary is to make at least the attempt to understand 
and enjoy some great author. It will be no easy 
task, but one needing and worthy the hardest 
study. To take, as an illustration of one method, 
a lesser poet, read carefully and thoughtfully 
Matthew Arnold's introduction to his edition* 
of the selected poems of Wordsworth. When- 
ever he refers to a poem, read it before going 
farther and re-read it until the thought of the 
poet as indicated by the commentator is reason- 
ably clear. Then read in the same manner 
what Coleridge, Shairp, F. W. Robertson, or 
any other good critic has written upon Words- 
worth. And, above all, sometimes read the 
poems as nearly as possible in the same circum- 
stances under which they were written — in the 
forest, by the brook-side, in the solitudes of 
the mountains, or on a bridge in the heart ofa 
great city. If this fail to awaken an interest in 
Wordsworth, try some other author in a similar 
way, and it is impossible that of all who have 
stirred men's hearts through the ages, no one 
can be found to arouse your sympathies. And 
when the right author is at length found, you 
live on a higher plane than before. This great 


readers vary. 
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poet, philosopher, or dramatist has become your | 


friend and familiar companion —a gain far 
greater than the acquirement of any mere book 
knowledge. 

The greater part of another person's life may 
be spent in sordid surroundings, with compan- 


* This has been published in the Franklin Square Library 
for ten cents. 


ions and in an occupation tending to depress 
and degrade the better nature. I can easily 
conceive that it might be the highest duty of 
such an one to remain ignorant of much useful 
knowledge in order to quicken the imagination, 
to enlarge the tastes, and heighten the enjoy- 
ments. So that when the day’s work is done, he 
may exchange the sordid companions, sugges- 
tive only of mean thoughts and low aims, for 
intercourse with men of purest and noblest 
nature — men, too, it may be, who have lived, 
thought, and written under circumstances as de- 
pressing as those in which he lives and works. So 
there may be some one who regretfully feels that 
in Nature there is nothing which gives to him, as 
to others, the keenest pleasure, refreshing him 
when wearied, encouraging him when downcast. 
Who sees nothing in the skies save signs of the 
coming storm, nothing in the trees or flowers, 
the rivers or the hills, save something relating to 
his material comfort dr discomfort. The best 
use to which this man could put a library and 
his reading hours might be to study the works 
of the great interpreters of nature, as White of 
Selborne, Ruskin, or Emerson. And if they 
should open his eyes so that he can look 
“* through Nature up to Nature’s God,”’ his gain 
is immeasurable. 

Now, in neither of these instances is the in- 
crease of knowledge the aim set before the read- 
er, but the development of some dwarfed fac- 
ulty whose growth is necessary to the leading a 
noble life. But where the increase of knowledge 
is the direct end sought, the value of the know!l- 
edge in itself must not be that alone which de- 
cides one in the choice of books, or incites him 
to reading, but the use to which it can and ought 
to be put. An employer of labor, for instance, 
one who is immediately responsible for she wel- 
fare of a large number of workmen, cannot, with 
any true conception of bis duty as a master, de- 
vote his time for reading to acquiring a knowl- 
edge of history, science, or literature, if he know 
nothing of the principles underlying the relations 
of capital to labor, if he is ignorant of the dan- 
gers, the temptations, the needs and rights of 
his workpeople. However well-informed on 
other subjects, he has read to far less advantage 
than if his books had been chosen with a direct 
purpose to fit him to do his duty as a master. 
So many a parent ought, for a time at least, to 
reau with a view wholly to prepare himself for 
the wise moral and mental training of his chil- 
dren. And on the other hand a man should 
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read the history of his country, not merely that 
he may not blush from conscious ignorance of it, 
but that, knowing what his heritage of freedom 
cost to obtain, he may also come to the convic- 
tion that it is not his to enjoy simply, but it is a 
sacred trust to be accounted for, however hum- 
ble his position. It could not be more humble 
than Lincoln’s, and yet none can doubt that to 
the spirit in which he read American history was 
largely due his future fitness for the great work 
which God gave him to do. 

To what highest and most profitable use can 
I put my reading? is the question then which 
each one should ask himself, and according as 
the answer is, so should the choice be made. 
It may be that one will read that he may under- 
stand better his duties ard privileges asa citi- 
zen: another, that he may be a just master, or 
an intelligent and faithful workman ; still an- 
other, that she may be a wise parent; while a 
fourth may have the strong convic tion that every- 
thing else should be laid aside for the study of 
one of the masterpieces of the world’s literature, 
that he may develop his higher faculties and 
become a man thinking lofty thoughts and ca 
pable of noble deeds. 

But there is a very large class of readers, es- 
pecially of a public library, to whom what I have 
just said will be of but little use. And as it is 
upon them that the choice of books has the great- 
est influence for good or ev il, it is to speak of their 
interests that I turn with the deepest solic itude. 
This class may be subdiv ided into two classes 
the children of intelligent parents who are capa- 
ble of directing their reading, and those children 
who have none to guide them in their choice. As 
regards the former, one of the greatest dangers 
of the public library, in my opinion, is that many 
parents throw off all responsibility as to the 
books their children read upon those who have 
charge of the library. A generation ago, all the 
books, as a rule, which the young read were 
bought especially for them by their parents or 
friends, with more or less care in the selection. 
Of course under these circumstances they had a 
general knowledge of what their children read. 
Now a great many parents neither know, nor do 


they apparently seem to care to know, what books 
fall into their children’s hands, so long as they 
are from the public library, which is supposed to 
be a guarantee for their fitness for young readers. 
Without entering here upon the important ques- 
tion as to what books should or should not be 
put in a public library, it is enough to say that 
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no intelligent parent, with a right idea of his duty 
toward his children, can properly lay this re 
sponsibility upon any persons, however arefully 
chosen or however faithful in the discharge of 
their duties. The capacity of children for receiv- 
ing good or bad impressions from books differs, 
as their features and forms vary. The same 
story might prove harmless to one boy and give 
a moral twist to another's mind from which he 
might never recover. One girl might receive from 
a book a hundred evil suggestions, hopelessly de 
praving her imagination, while upon another it 
might not leave a single ev il trace. Now, it ts 
not possible for the most s rupulous librarian to 
discriminate between these two, and refuse the 
book to the one and freely give it to the other 
And therefore no library with a large an 1 mis 
cellaneous collection of stories and novels can 
be safe for children freely to use except under 
the careful supervision of their parents, The 
only safeguard of which I know is for parents 
to read much with their children, to interest 
themselves in their books, and to talk with 
them about them. Those stories, for instance, 
against which there has been such an outcry of 
late years, would have but small power to hurt 
that boy to whom a father had taken the pains 
to point out the absurdities, the unrealities the 
false ideas and aims of which they are accused 
But in our cities and large towns there can be 
no doubt that the greater number of the younger 
readers of a public library belong to the second 
of the two classes referred to those who have 
none to guide them in the choice of their books. 
The must of these come, of course, simply for 


- amusement, without a thought of any better use 


of the library. But a few come with other and 
higher aims. Some, with no specially strong 
tastes or more than ordinary capacities, merely 
wish to read that which will cultivate their minds 
and increase their knowledge, or will be profit- 
able to them in their work. A very few there 
are, however, in every large town, with intel 
lects of no mean order and strong ambitions, 
who turn to the library instinctively for that 
which will satisfy the cravings of their intellects 
and the promptings of their ambitions. A youth 
with the instincts of a Lincoln or a Webster 
comes to read the history of his country. An- 
other, with the latent powers of a Nasmyth, a 
Stevenson, or an Arkwright, wants the books 
which will give full play to his inventive facul- 
ties. Another finds a strange and irresistible 
attraction in natural phenomena, in the habits of 
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plants and animals, in the formation of the rocks 
and the hills, in the aspects of the skies and the 
movements of the stars. Now, it will depend 
very much upon the first choice of their books, 
and the subsequent direction of their reading, 
whether they will become men useful to the 
communities in which they live and add substan- 
tial material to the sum of human knowledge, as 
Statesmen, inventors, naturalists, or astronomers 
The danger is that, for lack of proper guidance 
and restraint, they will dissipate their mental 
energies and lose sight of all high aims by too 
much and too vague reading. If the public li- 
brary is to be in fact, what it is in theory, an edu- 
cating power second only to the church and the 
school, and supplementing the work of both, 
there must be some method devised by which 
such readers as these may be helped to choose 
the right books. Without such aid, given con- 
tinually and systematically, the library fails in the 
principal end for which it was founded — the ele- 
We might 
as well turn our children into a school-house, 
fully furnished with books and apparatus, but 
with only a janitor to see that noinjury is done 
to them, and expect the children to make a wise 
use of their opportunities, to take up and pursue 
the proper studies without the aid of a master, 


vation and instruction of the people. 


as to give children the free range of a great li- 
brary and expect them undirected to make a wise 
use of its advantages as a means of education. 
It is, therefore, in my opinion, a most pernicious 
error to encourage young people, of the lower 
classes especially, to come te a library, and to 
give them poor stories in the mistaken belief 
that, the taste for reading being developed, they 
wi'l naturally and surely rise from these to bet- 
Such a belief is contrary to all our 
experience of human nature. With careful 
guidance and restraint a boy may be brought 
from the Dime novel to read Scott and Macaulay. 
But without this restraint and guidance, where 
one will rise, a hundred, a thousand rather, will 
remain at the level from which they started, or 
more naturally sink to still lower depths. 

The question is, Can anything be done to help 
the young who throng our public libraries to 
read well and wisely ? Shall these boys and 
girls, with their unknown powers both for good 
and evil, be left to grope helplessly amid these 
knowledge which 


ter books. 


treasures of wisdom and 
our libraries contain, or shall the attempt at 
least be made to give them a kindly and intelli- 


gent guidance? This work, of such incalculable 
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importance, I hasten to say, is already well 
done to a certain extent by a few librarians in 
the country. But it is a work which requires 
time, patience, tact, an insight into character, 
and a very varied and extensive knowledge. It 
is evident that the librarians who combine these 
requisites are few in number. It is a work 
which cannot be done by them asaclass. Nor 
can it be done by the ordinary catalogues, how- 
ever skilfully prepared. For it is evident that 
there needs to be some personal knowledge of 
each reader's capacities in order to help him in- 
telligently and profitably. Nor is it something 
which the school-teachers, willing though many 
of them are, can do, except in a limited degree, 
as many of those who need help are not school 
children. There are, however, a few persons in 
every town fitted by their education and their 
circumstances in life for this work,and it is to 
them we must finally appeal. 

The most practical plan, presenting on the 
whole the fewest difficulties, seems to be the fol- 
lowing: Let those persons who are willing to 
make the attempt to give this instruction in 
reading choose each a subject, as general His- 
tory, the History of the United States, Science, 
Travels, Biography, Fiction, or Children’s stories, 
and see what their public library contains on 
these subjects. In due time notice could be 
given that all persons wishing help in the choice 
of books in any of these subjects could be aided 
by applying to the librarian. He would refer 
the inquirer to that person who has chosen this 
subject, who will naturally endeavor to find out 
something of the character, circumstances, and 
abilities of the applicant before selecting the 
books fitted 
him to read. No doubt, at first, there would 


best in his or her opinion for 


be few to apply, and mistakes would be made 
from lack of experience. But, if only one reader 
was substantially aided, if only one bright youth 
was rescued from the danger of dissipating his 
energies by aimless or depraving reading, all 
the labor would be amply rewarded, to say noth- 
ing of the benefit which the guide himself, in 
preparing for his work, would receive. I do not 
believe, however, that the applicants for guid- 
ance would be few, when it was known among 
the work-people of our mills, our shops and 
stores, among the poor, that every one coming 
to the library asking for aid would find some one 
ready, as it were, to take him by the hand, and 


lead him from book to book, so long as he need- 
ed help. 


I am confident that it would be an 
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invaluable service if some one or two persons 
should take the pains to become acquainted with 
the character of the books for the children and 
the novels contained in a library. There are 
many parents who feel instinctively the truth of 
the words of F. W. Robertson, that ‘‘a man’s 
character and mind are moulded for good or 
evil far more by the forms of imagination which 
surround his childhood than by any subsequent 
Many 


ignorant parent who sees in her boys and girls a 


scientific training.”’ an anxious but 
craving for books, at which she rejoices with 
trembling, would turn with heart-felt gratitude 
— I speak with the fullest confidence, because I 
speak from experience — to one who would give 
them advice as to the books which their children 
might safely read and those which they should 
shun. 

It is only by some such means as this that 
the public library can be made a real educating 
power for the masses. In far too many places, 
now, it is simply a place where children can get 
story-books at the public expense. This cannot 
long continue, and I believe that the greater part 
of the libraries which cofftinue to do this work 
without an effort to fulfil their higher mission, 
will surely and inevitably die, as the District 
School and Agricultural libraries died fifty years 
ago. The responsibility rests with the people 
of each place where there is a public library, as 
to shall be 
may be merely a means for furnishing amuse- 


which of two ends reached. It 
ment for an hour, or it may be a central bea- 
con from whence the rays of light shall stream 


into every house. 


PROPOSED LIBRARY BUILDING 
IN WASHINGTON. 

... Ar the close of 1882 the aggregate was 
no less than 480,076 volumes and 160,000 pam- 
phlets. 

Nearly ten years ago a public competition was 
opened to obtain designs for a new library. 
Many architects responded, though few whose 
names would now be cited as among those of 
our better artists. The prize — there was no 
immediate prospect of actual work — was award- 
ed to a local practitioner. The ** Joint Com- 
mittee on Additional Accommodation for the 
Library of Congress’’ long afterward authorized 
three architects — among them the former prize 
winner — to prepare competitive designs once 
more, and this gentleman again won the suffrages 
of the judges — not in an unqualified way, how- 


THE 


ever ; for he has since been requested or allow- 
ed to alter and correct his essays and to draw 
new ones in several different styles, until no 
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fewer than nine or ten now hang on the walls ot 
the committee-room. Two years ago a bill to 
secure an appropriation to buy ground east of 
the Capitol, and to begin work according to the 
premiated design, passed the Senate, but was 


postponed in the House. Last session — Feb 
ruary, 1883 — a similar bill was defeated in the 
House by a majority of eleven votes. Shortly 


after, an amended bill providing for the con 
struction of a library building, in sections and 
limited to cost two million dollars upon some 
government reservation” to be selected by a 
commission composed of the Secretary of the 
Interior, the Architect of the Capitol, and the 
Librarian of Congress, received amajority of 
fifty-eight votes in the House, but failed to pass 
because of the necessity for a two thirds vote. 

The failure of the first bill was undoubtedly 
owing to the named therein. This site, 
which lies east of the Capitol, just beyond its 
own grounds, is not a government reservation, 
but would need to be acquired by purchase. 
Immediately there arose the dreaded cry of job- 
bery, and Congress shrank before it. Yet it 
seems as though this were the best possible site, 
since it is near the Capitol, and yet far enough 
away -- remembering that there are rapidly grow- 
ing groups of large trees between to obviate 
the necessity of adopting a style of architecture 
absolutely identical with that of the Capitol it- 
self. The only other available site is on gov- 
ernment ground south of the Treasury building 
and between it and the Washington Monument 
This, however, offers a less fortunate opportunity 
for architectural treatment, since it is partly sur- 
rounded by buildings which are mean and yet 
are likely to be permanent, and since it lies 
lower than the level of the approaching streets 
A site formerly recommended for the purpose 
on Judiciary Square — has now been appropriat 
ed for the new Pension offices, and few indorse 
the suggestion that more of the too-contracted 
public ground lying between the Capitol and 
the Potomac should be built over for any pur 
pose. Surely the people would not grudge the 
necessary expenditure to secure the best possible 
site for their national library, and any Member 
of Congress who will say this in the present 
session should receive the thanks of the public 
and the support of his colleagues. 

Thus the matter rested at the close of the last 
session. The committee in charge lapsed with 
the dissolution of Congress, and a new commit- 
tee has now been appointed, which may either 
indorse the old plans and measures, or advocate 
new ones, and must then in either case appeal 
again to House and Senate. 

Much as one regrets on general principles the 
failure of former efforts, it is yet impossible not 
to hope that the new committee will not feel it- 
seif bound in any way by the action of its predeces 
sor, but will start quite afresh from the beginning. 
It is true that some little time will be lost by this 
method of procedure and that time is of vital 
importance, since the present condition of the 
library is a national disgrace, and may result in 
a national misfortune. But it would be a mis 
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fortune and a disgrace were we to be given a 
building inferior to the best that might be ob- 
tained, — were one more to be added to the long 
list of architectural monstrosities, put up under 
governmental control, which deform our cities 
and corrupt the public taste. Ten years ago it 
would have been possible to secure a respectable, 
dignified, and scholarly building. To-day it 
would easily be possible to secure much more 
than this. We have now not one architect, but 
several, able to erect a structure upon which we 
could look with contentment and with pride. 
But it is well within the bounds of truth and 
charity to state that none of the designs of the 
architect who has thus far been most successful 
in competition come within this category. Press- 
ing as is our need of a new library, we might 
better wait for a long time yet than afflict pos- 
terity by the execution of either of his essays. 
It is not a mere matter of ‘‘taste’’ which is in- 
volved in this decision. Itis many matters of 
fact which are not readily perceptible, apparent- 
ly, to untrained eyes (since they were not perceiv- 
ed by the various committees), but which could be 
thoroughly demonstrated to any mind whatever, 
were the drawings at hand for illustration. The 
first proposed elevation shows a so-called Gothic 
structure, impossible to describe according to 
any recognized type or formula. Not that one 
would deny freedom to the modern builder, 
whatever the style he chooses, or the liberty to 
recombine his elements and innovate upon the 
grammar of his predecessors. Architecture is, 
if anything, a living art and may grow as does 
a living language, often welding together ele- 
ments from various tongues. But it is not 
growth, it is not liberty or originality, to plan an 
immense front without expression of the build- 
ing’s purpose or internal structure, without 
proper distribution of masses or consideration 
of proportions, and then to cover it from top 
to bottom with a wilderness of applied details 
drawn from many times and quarters, without 
relation to the building they cover, the places 
they hold, or the functions they might reason- 
ably be expected to fulfil, and utterly inharmoni- 
ous with one another. Many of the details of 
this drawing could hardly be executed in their 
given places unless made of wood; none of 
them serve to strengthen or adorn the build- 
ing, but all of them to deform, if not to drag it 
down. 

Another design shows the same general out- 
line with ‘‘ Renaissance detail."’ One instance 
may serve to show the author’s capabilities in 
this direction. The upper range of windows is 
of a type commonly found in early Italian 
Renaissance dwellings, round-arched, and divid- 
ed into two round lights, with a circle in the 
space above these the design being, of course, 
a reminiscence of Gothic tracery. Such a win- 
dow is quite complete in itself; but here the 
designer, in his mad desire for ‘‘ ornament,”’ has 
placed above each a straight cornice with a 
triangular pediment, having no connection with 
the forms below; and to show that it has no 


use, even as a protection from the weather, it 


may be added that immediately over it projects 
the heavy cornice of the building. 

The design which received the latest indorse- 
ment of the committee is a simpler Renaissance 
essay, less objectionable by reason of being less 
ambitious, but not really more excellent. Any 
visitor to Washington may examine these 
designs for himself, or may lock at the new 
part of the Georgetown College for an example 
of what their author can produce. It would be, 
we repeat, nothing less than a public misfortune 
should the erection of the great new library be 
a sister work. 

But since better architecture is surely to be 
had, how should the committee go about the 
task of securing it? The first and most essential 
thing is that they should abandon the idea of 
sitting as expert judges in an artistic matter. 
In no other province does the average layman 
hold himself capable of testing and directing 
professional work ; but in the art of building it 
is the unfortunate custom for such capability to 
be claimed. If it is desirable that the library 
building should be a good work of art, then no 
lay committee appointed on purely political 
grounds should attempt to guide its erection. If 
it is mot desirable and necessary, then let ali 
pretence in this direction be frankly given up. 
Let us have a plain brick warehouse, in which 
our books can be safely stored until such time 
as we realize more clearly our needs, and the 
way in which they should be satisfied. 

The first thing to be secured, of course, is a 
good plan. For this, the advice of competent 
librarians is absolutely necessary. A committee 
of such might be chosen, and some design 
agreed upon as to general features and require- 
ments only ; for if the architect is in the least 
competent, he will be able so to modify it —in 
consultation, if desired, with them — that their 
ends will be better served than by their own in- 
ventions. For the selection of this competent 
architect, there is more than one way open. The 
plan most usually adopted at the present day, in 
England as well as here, is to invite certain 
artists to join in a competition, each, whether suc- 
cessful or not, to be remunerated by a sum 
which will pay him for his time and trouble. A 
simpler, more economical, and at the same time 
more sénsitle and dignified plan would be to 
choose an architect out an out. Surely a man’s 
ability may be as easily judged from structures 
he has already erected as from architectural 
drawings, especially as these may be among the 
most hieroglyphic, untrustworthy, and mislead- 
ing of earthly things. Whichever course is decid- 
ed upon — whether that of competitive or of im- 
mediate choice — the Congressional committee 
should not trust in its own wisdom. Its proper 
work would be to designate a disinterested and 
well-qualified judge or judges whose decision 
should be final and untrammelled. It would not 
be difficult to find men amply competent for this 
task — men (like Professor Ware, of Columbia 
College, for example) who are educated archi- 
tects and accomplished critics, able to under- 
stand both the artistic and the material require- 
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ments of the problem, but who, not being 
concerned with the actual practice of their pro- 
fession, would be above all suspicion of prejudice 
or self-seeking. Indeed, Congress has such a 
man close beside it in the person of the Capitol 
architect. He has his hands so full of his own 
work, is so averse to personally directing this 
project, and is, moreover, so thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the necessities of the case and the 
course of former agitation, that no better acting 
representative of the Congressional committee 
could be chosen. By thus putting the artistic 
part of the matter out of its own hands, the com- 
mittee would not accuse itself of ignorance. It 
would clearly show, on the contrary, that it had 
a wise appreciation of the dignity and difficulty 
of the problem, a wise judgment as to how it 
should be met, and a wise wish to shift from its 
own shoulders upon those better fitted to bear 
them the burdens of public criticism and possible 
professional jealousy. 

It may be added that, with regard to the se- 
lection of a site, no commission could be better 
qualified than the one we have above named as 
already once selected for this purpose. — Century 
for Feb. 


Gifts and Bequests. 


M. Vicror ScHCELCHER has given his fine 
library to Martinique. 


The EAtinc Frer P. L. Lending Department, 
opened Dec. 10, without any ceremony, con- 
tains about 2000 volumes, more than half of 
which were presented, the Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts being one of the latest donors. The 
reading-room was opened Aug. I, and has been 
well attended. 


McGiti NorMat Liprary, Montreal. 
A circular was lately sent to many of the former 
students, asking for a contribution of a book or 
a dollar to aid in filling empty book shelves in 
its library. The result ofthe effort has been 
most satisfactory. During two months over 300 
volumes have been added to the library by over 
100 givers. 


Paris has decided to use a legacy of 200,000 
francs which it received in 1874, amounting now 
with interest to 214,165, to the foundation of a 
library of industrial art. 34,000 fr. are to be 
spent at once in the purchase of books, and 
180,000 to be invested in public funds, whose in- 
terest, 6750 fr., will maintain the library. A 
large hall belonging to the communal school in 
the 11th arrondissement will receive the collec- 
tion. 


The SAWYER Free LisraAry of Gloucester, 
Mass., founded thirty years ago by Mr. S: E. 
Sawyer, has just received from him the gift of a 
house and some 30,000 feet of land. The house 
is finely situated for a library building, being 
near the City Hall and open on every side to 
light and air. It was built in 1764 in the old 
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colonial style and has always been one of the 
notable places of the city. It is Mr. Sawyer’s 
intention to devote the lower floor to the uses 
of the library, building out a wing if necessary 
for the reception of the books, and to make of 
the second story a gallery for pictures and statu- 
ary and objects of historical interest. The 
value of the gift, when the library is established in 
its new home, will be considerably over $20,000. 

The SAGE Pustic Lrprary was dedicated Jan. 
16, in West Bay City, Mich. The building, which 
has cost over $43,000, is 56xgo feet, and two and 
a half storieshigh. Inthe second story is a read- 
ing-room, praised for its cheerful appearance, 
and having, from an octagon bay-window, the 
best view in the city. The interior is finished 
in black ash, the exteri6r is of red brick, with 
black and buff brick and Amherst blue stone 
trimmings. In his presentation address Mr. 
Sage, recalling that twenty years ago the city site 
was a wilderness, and that now the exports of 
the Saginaw Valley, the produce of its forests and 
salt mines, are $15,000,000 a year, said: “ Ithas 
been one of the incidents of my busy life to 
found and organize here, at West Bay City, 
industries which have played no unimportant 
partin the development of this country during 
the past nineteen years. The mills and docks 
upon your river front and the ever active life 
there are present proofs of this. I have helped to 
build your churches, your schools, your rail- 
roads, and in all ways, so far as in me lay, to 
promote your interests while promoting my own. 
My days are passing away. I have nearly 
reached the ‘three score years and ten’ al- 
lottred to maa, and I have thought it wise and 
proper among the last of my doings here to 
leave for your future benefit something besides 
mills and docks; something besides the tools 
and equipments of business. I have desired to 
make a lodgement in the minds and hearts of 
those who are and are to be here, which shall 
lead to larger results than anything I have yet 
done, and which shall graft new and higher im- 
pulses upon the character of your people. In 
pursuance of this purpose, I have erected this 
building and deposited in it about 8000 volumes 
of books, which I think are wisely selected for 
the use of your people. Adding to these the 
library you already possessed, and you have now 
10,000 volumes, The shelving of the present 
library-room is sufficient for 10,000 more, and 
with the lower room, which, by the request of 
your authorities, is to be used for a school until 
it is needed for a library, you will have ample 
accommodations for 30,000 volumes more. I 
have provided a reading and debating room, 
comfortably furnished and with the hospitable 
feature of a large open fireplace, with the hope 
that the trustees in charge and the young men of 
the place will organize debating clubs, where the 
leading questions of the day may be discussed, 
and your young men may learn to think and 
speak upon their feet. Provisions are made for 
lighting and heating this room from 8 a.m. to 
9 p.m., for the use of all citizens every week in 
the year.” 
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Library Economp and Wistorp. 


Boston P. L. Preliminary description of the 
building in the competition for designs, 1883. 
Boston, 1883. 9 p. +1 plan, O. 

Four premiums ($4000, $3000, $2000, and 
$1000) are offered for the best designs sent in by 
June_1, 1884, these plans to become the property 
of the city, with the right to use them without 
further claim from the successful competitors for 
compensation or employment. 

PALMER, H. D. A question concerning our pub- 
lic libraries. (Pages 592-594 of Overland 
monthly , Dec. 1883). 

On the necessity of selecting books. ‘‘It is 
melancholy to think that to the inevitable per- 
plexities of this class [the laboring poor] should be 
added the demoralization of flimsy fiction, and 
where there is such need of unflinching industry 
and clear sight, the judgment should be per- 
verted by false ideals, and the vanity nourished 
by pictures of impossible life. . . 

“When there is any danger of the library's 
falling into the hands of the politicians, there is 
the greater necessity for watchfulness, for there 
can be no doubt that no library is better than 
one under incompetent management. .. . 

** We may even hope that that marvellous col- 
lection called the Sunday-school library may be 
abolished and something less intellectually en- 
feebling take its place. 

** Is not the reading habit assuming too great 
proportions ; is it notin many cases encroaching 
on other and more wholesome life? Is there not 
an increasing number of persons, even of the in- 
telligent, who prefer reading about life to living 

STEFFENHAGEN, Emil. Die neue Aufstellung 
der Universitiits-Bibliothek zu Kiel. Mit1 
Beilage u. 2 Grundrissen. Als Ms. verviel- 
faltigt. Kiel, 1883. 23p. 8°. 

The Kiel Univ. Lib. is to enter a new building 
in March, 1884. ‘‘ As at Halle, Greifswald, and 
Géttingen,’’ says L. Miller in the Deutsche Lit- 
teratur-Zeitung (col. 25), ‘* the * French style of 
building ’ has been adopted, that is, galleries in 
place of the dangerous ladders.” It is note- 
worthy that the architect's estimate of the ca- 
pacity of the buildings, both at Halle and at 
Kiel, has proved erroneous. The Kiel building, 
which he imagined would suffice for 37-55 years, 
will not last more than 23-35 years, says Steffen- 
hagen. The architect, it appears, made no ac- 
count of quartos and folio, and made his esti- 
mate as if octavo was the only known size. 


The CENTRALBLATT f. Bibliothekswesen is re- 
viewed by S—n [Prof. Seligman ?] in Zit. Cen- 
tralbl., col. 30. he intention not to confine 


articles to technical, administrative, and histor- 
ical library economy, but to include bibliografy, 
paleografy, and literary history, is praised. 


Abstracts and extracts. 


N. Y. Free Cire. L. (Fourth rept. ; added 
1640 ; total 8846; issued 71,840 ; readers 9200.) 
The library and reading-room have been kept 
open on Sundays with good results. A branch 
library is recommended with running expenses 
estimated at $5000. 

St. Louis P. School L. (Added 1873 v. ; total 
55,000 ; issued 210, 733.) “ The circular calling 
on manufacturers to contribute to a fund for the 
creation and maintenance of a technological de- 
partment or collection of works on all the useful 
arts and trades has received the signatures of a 
number of leading manufacturers, and copies 
will be sent out as soon as an approximately 
complete list of manufacturers is obtained. The 
execution of this project will in the course of a 
few years give St. Louis a special library such 
as cannot be found probably in any other city in 
the country. 

‘* Appreciating the economy and other advan- 
tages of consolidation, the Knights of Honor 
have abandoned the idea of establishing a sepa- 
rate library for their order, and have offered 
several hundred subscriptions to the Public 
School Library on the condition that certain pub- 
lications of their brotherhood be purchased. 
Their proposition was readily accepted and will 
probably result in a large accession to the mem- 
bership of the library, while the brotherhood wi'l 
secure at once, and for less than one hundredth 
of the outlay, the use of a larger library than 
they could hope to build up in the course of 
twenty years. 

** By systematizing the work, by practising the 
most rigid economy and exacting the most ar- 
duous service from employés, the board has thus 
far been able in a measure to meet the constant 
increasing demands upon its revenue. For ten 
years past this has remained about the same, the 
school board appropriation being a constant 
quantity. But the most elastic substances have 
a limit beyond which they cannot be stretched ; 
and it is very evident that no human ingenuity 
will enable an institution to go om expanding in- 
definitely on the same income. But cessation of 
growth means death, and St. Louis cannot af- 
ford to let one of its most useful institutions die 
or languish for want of an insignificant sum of 
money.+ There is no way in which a wealthy 
citizen, or some ten or a dozen together, can do 
more good or secure a more honorable immortal- 
ity than by founding a public library. There is 
no purpose to which public funds can be voted 
which will secure greater returns to the commu- 
nity. Which way shall it be? The city of Bos- 
ton recently appropriated $690,000 for a new 
building for its public library. Enoch Pratt has 
given to Baltimore nearly $1,000,000 for the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of a library. A 
citizen of Providence has given $160,000 for a 
new library building. Buffalo has just raised 
$150,000 for new quarters for its library, while 
Toronto has appropriated $500,000 to start a 
free library. These are all samples of the way 
it is done in other cities. How shall it be done 
jn St. Louis?” 
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Bibliograty. 

QvuaritcH, Bernard. Generalcatalogue. Part 
2: Natural history and science. Pt. 3: Period 
icals, journals, and transactions. London, 
1881-83. O. 

These two parts are elaborately noticed in 
Nature January 3 (37 cm.) *‘ Scarcely more than 
one tenth of the titles carefully entered in 
Mr. Friedlinder’s lists are to be found here ; but 
these make a collection, and avery large one, of 
books brought together by ‘ natural’ selection 
with the same good results in this case of intelli- 
gent working, as in the more automatic world 
around us. Many eminent men in various 
branches of science have first selected books 
bearing upon their own subjects, and then, on 
the dispersion of such libraries, Mr. Quaritch se- 
lects those works which have a higher value 
through their own superior merit, or the often 
doubtful though highly-prized recommendation 
of rarity. Accordingly Mr. Quaritch’s catalogue 
is considerably like the sum total of British leg- 
islation. Each item of it was the supply of an 
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existing want according to the best light of the | 


time of its production. While circumstances, 
however, have changed and fresh laws have been 
devised to meet the changed circumstances, old 
laws have retnained upon the statute-book, and 
the existing code contain$#at the same time both 
inconsistent repetitions and grave deficiencies, 
and lacks both symmetry and completeness. 
While the catalogue of Mr. Friendlinder shows 
the German love of both these good qualities and 
the scientific tastes of the compiler, that of Mr. 
Quaritch does not profess to be complete in any 
sense ; it is a list of an immense stock of books 
brought together, as their former possessors 
ceased to require them, by a shrewd man of bus- 
iness who knew their market value. In 
Friedlinder’s catalogue we had to complain of 
too much classifying ; not because classification 
is not of extreme value as a ready guide to the 


contents of a catalogue or library, but because | 


many books refuse to fall under one head only, 
however discreet may be the arrangement. Mr. 
Bernard Quaritch’s catalogue is just the reverse. 
In these volumes there is no attempt at either 
alphabetical or subject-divisions of the whole col- 
lection. A concise index makes up per- 
haps in the best way for this utter confusion of 
subjects. 
Catalogs and cataloging. 


FREE Lips. 
Birm., 1883. 


Ref. dept. Cata- 

98 p.1. O. 

NoTriNGHAM Free P. Ls. Class list (no. 3) and 
suppl. of books in the ref. lib., with lists of 
magazines and newspapers. F. Science. J. 
Potter Briscoe, Pr. Libn.; J: J. Ogle, As. 
Libn. Not., Jan. 1884. 43 p. O. 3d. 


BIRMINGHAM, 
logue, letter A only. 


We note a new departure in cataloging in some 
proof-sheets which have been sent tous. Under 
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Biografy, St. Ambrose, St. Augustine, St. Ba- 
sil, St. Jerome, St. John, appear under Saint, be- 
tween Rutherford and Sevigne (sic). We cannot 
say that the change appears to us an improve- 
ment. 

The author of ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentleman,’ 
has, according to 7%e Critic, written to her pub- 
lishers to say that she does not wish her name to 
appear as is usually does, Dinah Muloch Craik, 
but as Dinah Maria Craik. 

The Corney Univ. “ Library for Jan. con- 
tains a list of anti-slavery periodicals in the col- 
lection of anti-slavery books given by S: J. May, 
in 1870, and a list of the tracts, mostly anony- 
mous, of the Amer. Anti-Slavery Society, with 
the authors’ names. 


Indexes. 


The INDEX SocieTy are about to issue Mr. 
R. H: Farrar’s Index to the obituary and 
biographical notices in the Gentleman's maga- 
zine, 1731-80, in about 700 p., subscription price 
21s., price when published, 31s.6¢. Members 
of the society receive a large-paper copy gratis. 
The society appeals to its members to obtain 
new subscribers for the work, to meet the great 
expense of printing. 

Mr. LEONARD A. JONES, 33 Rogers Building, 
Boston, is preparing, for early publication an 
Index to legal periodical literature, upon a plan 
similar to Poole’s Index. It is an index to 
leading articles, editorials, correspondence, an- 
notated cases, and biographical notices in all the 
American and English legal journals, and to 
articles relating to law and legislation in the 
principal literary reviews and magazines. The 
names of the authors of articles are given in 
connection with the subjects. But a great 
number of valuable articles, especially in some 
of the legal journals now discontinued, and in 
the early volumes of current periodicals, ap- 
peared anonymously, and Mr. Jones asks aid in 
supplying the names of the writers of as many 
as possible of these. 


Anonyms and Pseudonyms. 


American Anti-Slavery Society. — The Li- 
brary of Cornell University ’’ for Jan. contains 
a list of the authors of the tracts issued, mostly 
anonymously, by this society. 

Briefe tiber die gegenwirtige Lage Russlands, 
Lpz., was by Rastislaf Fadeief. 

Mrs. Lorimer, a study in black and white, 
London, Macmillan, 1883, was by Mrs. Har- 
rison, a daughter of C: Kingsley. — A¢A. 

Gilbert Dyce. — Bella Donna, by Gilbert Dyce, 
2d ed., Bentley, 1564, 2 vols., was written by 
Percy Fitzgerald ; see his Recreations, London, 
Chatto & W., 1882, v. 1, p. 29. — ¥: Edmands. 

Sigma, ps. of James Sinclair in ‘‘ The free 
public library question discussed,’’ Aberdeen, 
1883, O. 
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General Potes. 


Dr. J. S. Bittincs has been placed, by a re- 
cent order of the Surgeon-General, in charge of 
the Medical Museum and Library, thus consoli- 
dating the two. 

Brussecs. — The library of the Belgian Cham- 
ber of Deputies, which is said to have been an 


[ February, ’84. 


EpWARDs’s MEMOIRS OF LIBRARIES.—Mr. 
Edward Edwards has issued proposals for a new 
editon of his *‘ Memoirs of Libraries,’’ the first 
edition of which was published by Messrs. 
Triibner and Co., in 1859. It will be in three 
volumes, 8vo, each of about 1056 pages, and 
the price 32s. Mr. Edwards will be his own 
publisher, and persons wishing to become sub- 


| seribers must send their names to him, directed 


extraordinary collection of the parliamentary pub- 


lications of all nations, was totally destroyed in 
the fire which ruined the Palais de la Nation, 
Dec. 6. 

The Liprary OF THE ROYAL GARDENS AT KEw, 
comprising the contributions of many collectors 
who allowed little to escape them, is remarka- 
bly complete. Mr. Dayton Jackson has found 
in it more that 1000 publications the titles of 
which are not to be met with in the last ed. of 
Pritzel’s Thesaurus.’’-—- Nature, Jan. 3, p. 215. 


The LipraAky COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA has 
bought for the Ridgway Branch the Chess Library 
of the late Professor G: Allen, of the Uni- 
versity of Penna., the best chess library in the 
United States, and only equalled in Europe by that 
in the Library of the Hague. A printed catalogue 
was published by the executors, Phila., 1878, 
89 p. O. 


** Sea View, Niton, Isle of Wight.”’ 
B. R. WHEATLEY. — After the meeting of the 


| society his health collapsed, and in two days 


The BisLiorHEQUE NATIONALE, according to | 
the annual inventory just completed, contains | 
2,500,000 volumes. In the cabinet of mss. are | 


g2,000 volumes and 144,000 French and foreign 
coins of all periods. The print collection num- 


bers upward of 2,000,000 examples, kept in 14,- | 


500 volumes and 4000 portfolios. A special 
gallery is reserved for the most costly books, 
which number some 80,000, 


MERCANTILE Liprary,N. Y. 
brary, on Fifth Ave., near Thirty-ninth St., bids 
fair to be a success. It has been open two 
months and a half, and over 200 new members 
have been taken in there. 540 persons make 
use of it. 5000 books are kept there, and two 
deliveries of uptown orders are made from the 
main library daily. House delivery entails a 
small extra charge — § cents for each delivery. 
The reading-room at the branch is particularly 
well supplied with papers and magazines, and 
kept open till 10 p.m. 


Duke oF Osuna's LiprAry. — The Spanish 
Cortes have just voted the sum of £ 36,000 for 
the purchase of the Duke of Osuna’s library. 
The mss. number 2770 vols., and the printed 
books 32,567 vols., besides 660 separate sheets 
and a number of prints arranged in series. The 
commission on the purchase valued the books at 
nearly £ 12,000, while it declared the manuscripts 
to be of inestimable worth. The sum of £46,000, 
originally asked by the Dowager Duchess, was 
reduced by negotiations to £ 36,000, and the price 
actually paid covers the purchase of the book- 
cases. The main body of the collection is to be 
added to the Biblioteca Nacional, but works not 
needed there will be distributed among provin- 
cial libraries. 


— The branch li- | 


he was dead [Jan 9], a post-mortem examination 
disclosing a long-standing affection of the heart. 

Mr. Wheatley was a vice-president of the 
Library Association, and several of his papers 
are found in its Reports. The system of size 
notation which he drew up was submitted, in 
competition with several others, to the members 
of that body at their Manchester meeting, and 
was the favorite system. Mr. Wheatley was 
never married, his sister living with bim and 
ministering to his wants. His younger brother, 
Mr. H. B. Wheatley, is well known in literary 
circles. — Acad., Jan. 19. 


ADAMs and NortH ApAmMs, Mass. — The ac- 
tive interest in public libraries in Berkshire 
County is not confined to Pittsfield. Both in 
Adams and in North Adams, efforts are being 
made to largely increase the number of books 
and otherwise to develop the usefulness of their 
libraries. In the latter place $1000 has been 
raised, mainly by the ladies through a fair 
recently held, for the purchase of books. A con- 
siderable increase in the circulation is reported 
from many of the libraries in the western part of 
Massachusetts. 


PITTSFIELD, Mass.— The Berkshire Athe- 
nzum has recently bought about 4000 volumes, 


| and the whole library has bcen rearranged. A cata- 


logue of the reference library (over 500 volumes) 
has already been printed, and a catalogue of the 
circulating library (11,000 volumes), which has 
been prepared under the direction of Miss E. F. 
Knowles, of the Boston Athenzeum, is now print- 
ing. The library, including its very large and 
valuable collection of public documents, now 
numbers about 15,000 volumes. Shortly after 


| the reopening of the library for the circulation 
| of books in December, a public meeting was 


held in the hall of the Athenzum, at which 
Mr. James M. Hubbard, of Boston, who had 
been employed to purchase the new books, re- 
arrange the library, and supervise the prepara- 
tion of the catalogue, spoke upon ‘‘ Books and 


| reading,’’ with especial reference to the use of 


the library by the young (see p. 25). 


CORRECTIONS. 
November, 1883, p. 330, 1st column, line 8 
from foot, Manchline should be Mauchline. 
December, 1883, p. 341, 2d column, note to 
**Government publications,’’ George W. Boeh- 
mer, should be George 7. Boehmer. 
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BOOKS WANTED. 


Corumaia Lisrary, N. Y. 


Library Fournal, v. 1, No. 4,6, or complete v. 1. Also v. 
3, Net. Give prices of above and also of any other numbers. 


F. Leyrotpt, Box 943, N. Y. 
Vols. 1-5, Library Fournal. 


BOOKS FOR SALE. 
Avour Marwan, Box 903, N.Y. 
N.Y. Tribune, 1861-1871, in 40 bound vols. 


CHEAPEST Book-STorE IN THE WORLD. 


Immense Miscellaneous Catalogue Free. 
LEGGAT BROS., 
81 Chambers St., west of City Hall Park, N. Y. 


The Automatic Shading Pen 


Makes a shaded mark of two celors at a single stroke. 
Sample set of 3 sizes by mail, $1. Circular and sample 


writing free. 

J. W. STOAKES, Milan, O. 
MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS! 
Several thousand different kinds of periodicals kept on 

hand, and fer sale at low rates. A specialty made of sup- 
plying back Numbers, Volumes, and Sets. he largest as- 
sortment of its kind in the world. 
Subscriptions taken upon the most favorable terms, for 
any periodical, either American or foreign. 
ADDRESS 


The American and veretge Magazine Depot, 
47 Dey Srrest, New York. 


Atwater’s Library Newspaper File is the Favorite, 


THE ATWATERFILE 
LIGHTEST.NEATESTBEST. 
SAMPLE POSTPAID 25 Crs 


Address J. H. ATWATER, Providence, R. I. 


THE COMPLETE INDEX TO 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 


Now ready: NuMBER THREE (James—Lescar- 
bault). A copy for examintion mailed to any 
address. B. RO 


* F. W. CHRISTERN, 


37 WEST TWENTY-THIRD ST., NEW YORK. 

The principal publications of Charpentier, Didier, Didot, 
Hachette, Levy, etc., on hand ; also, complete sets of Tauch- 
nitz's collection of British Authors — | Teubner's Greek 
and Roman C ‘ on demand. Euro- 
pean received weekly. 


LIBRARIES AND READERS. 


Chapters of suggestion and counsel on the sub- 
ject of reading, the use of books and of libra- 
ries. By E. Foster, Librarian of 
the Providence Public Library, and com- 
piler of the ‘‘Monthly Reference Lists.” 
16mo, cloth, 50 cents. 

Contents.—Some Hints on Right Reading ; Correction of 
Aimless Reading ; The Specializing of Reading, for Gen- 
eral Readers ; Current Literature and Standard Liter- 
ature ;'* Securing the Interest of a Community ; “ What 
may be Done at Home; How to Use a Library ; Books, 
etc., on Reading. 


*“*Should be in the hands of every one who wishes to 
make reading a means of culture as well as of entertain- 
ment. Not a few librarians can find in it suggestions which 
if followed will greatly inure to the benefit of the public 
they Literature. 

“Mr. Foster's aim is to show how the aimless reader of 
the ordinary public library, the man or woman who *‘ wants 
a book,’ but does not know what book, or even what sort of 
book, may be led to take a lively interest in books and the 
library. Here Mr. Foster speaks as one having authority, 
because in doing this very thing he has been most success- 
ful. His little book is to be recommended in the highest 
manner to all who seek to improve the quality of their read- 
ing, or who desire to give aid and advice to others."’— 
Critic. 

* No one, with limited resources, has done more to turn 
to account the collection under his charge, or shown greater 
activity and ingenuity in devising ways and means to stim 
ulate reading, study, and research, and guide them in the 
proper direction, his chapters are valuable as exhibiting 
phase after phase of his perception of the conditions under 
which public libraries are now used, and found to be of 
service, by widely differing classes of the community. 
They are all sound, practical, and suggestive. and will 
benefit parents, their elder children, and the author's fel- 
low-librarians about equally.’’—Nation. 


_F. LEYPOLDT, Publisher, New York. 
LIBRARIES AND SCHOOLS. 
Papers selected by SAMUEL S. Green, Librarian 
of the Free Public Library, Worcester, Mass. 

16mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


Addresses and papers which have done much to convince 
teachers that important aid may be had ia their work, by 
making a large use of libraries ; and giving accounts of suc- 
cessful experiments made in different places, by librarians 
and teachers, in bringing about a use of libraries which has 
proved valuable to schools. 

Contents.—The Public Library and the Public Schools, 
by Charles Francis Adams, _ ; The Relation of the Pub- 
lic Library to the Schools, by Samuel S. Green ; Libraries 
as Educational Institutions, by Samuel S. Green; The 
Public Library as an Auxiliary to the Public Schools, by 
Robert C. Metcalf ; The Relation of Libraries to the School 
System, by William E. Foster; A Plan of Systematic 

raining in Reading at School, by William E. Foster. 


* All of these papers deserve and will no doubt receive 
thoughtful 

‘Librarians and teachers everywhere who consult this 
little volume will close it with a sense of indebtedness.""— 
Nation. 

** Abounds in practical su tions, and every school- 
teacher ought promptly to make its acquaintance."'-—CAris- 
tian Register. 

** Nothing could be better than the su; ions which the 
book contains for facilitating the steps of young scholars to 
the libraries.’’— Boston Advertiser. 

* The special value of these papers is that they not only 
show what might be done, but tell what has been done. 
Teachers who recognize the truth that they owe something 
to their pupils beyond mere listening to routine recitations, 
and librarians who have a higher view of their duties than 
that which regards them as purely clerical, will find practi- 
cal suggestions and accounts of successful experiments in 
bringing about the use of the libraries by the schoels.""— 

Literature. 


F. LEYPOLDT, Publisher, New York. 
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TO LIBRARIANS. 


The attention of librarians ts asked to the 
combined subscription to “Science” and “Nature” 
—nine dollars ($9) for the two journals io one 
address for one year. No more valuable addt- 
tion can be made to the reading-room than these 
two scientific journals (illustrated weeklies) rep- 
resenting the current scientific news and 
ture of America and England. 

Special attention 1s asked to the book reviews 
of these zournals as a valuable aid in the selec- 
tion of books. 

Bound volumes of “Science” (two volumes) 
will be furnished at a low vate to every library 
subscribing to it for the full year at five dollars 
($5), the subscription price. .Address 


Publisher of “Science,” 
4. Bond St, New York. 


SCIENCE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY JOURNAL. THE SCIENCE COMPANY, OWNERS AND PUBLISHERS. 
$5 per year. In Foreign Countries, $6. 


Orricers anv Directors.—D.C. Gitman, of Baltimore, President ; Garpiner G. Hussarp, of Washington; ALEx. 
Granam Bart, of Washington, lice-President ; O. C. Marsn, of New Haven ; Simon Newcoms, of Washington. 
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